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ANY people believe that the present economic struc- 
ture of society in what we call the civilized countries 
of the world is based on private property, on the right of 
man to private ownership of land and capital, of the sources 
and means of material well-being. But the belief is er- 
roneous; it is not borne out by the facts. Ostensibly and 
in theory the prevailing economic system recognizes the uni- 
versality of the right; effectively and in practice it denies 
the right to the preponderating majority of the adult citi- 
zens. These form a propertyless proletariat who normally 
subsist on a money wage within a few weeks of the con- 
tingency of starvation or State aid. And the financing 
policy which actually governs the distribution of money in 
production costs and recalls it in consumption prices 
automatically prevents this preponderating majority from 
ever becoming private owners of productive property. 
This grave discovery has been made and demonstrated 
in recent years by scientific analysis of the policy which 
actually directs the financing of industry. It is a policy 
which implies sectional monopoly of financial credit issue; 
the exaction of a price from the community for the use of 
this credit; the free formation of price-fixing and profiteering 
combines and monopolies against the whole community as 
consumers; the arbitrary raising of consumption prices by 
control of supply in the total absence of scientific price 
regulation; the consequent vicious circle by which rise in 
wages is defeated by rise in prices, and the proletariat 
thereby kept in propertyless dependence on a money wage 
that intermittently provides them with a bare subsistence. 
Heretofore the whole system of legal enactments and 
social conventions which governs economic and industrial 
relations in modern society has tolerated and sanctioned the 
policy which implies those consequences. Clearly, until 
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the policy is reformed legally and socially—and it is only 
the State, i.e., the whole body of the citizens, where 
democracy is supposed to prevail, that can reform it—the 
consequences are fatally bound to continue. The fact that 
the system prevails in Christian countries does not make it 
Christian. The fact that it automatically deprives the pre- 
ponderating majority of the adult citizens of all real oppor- 
tunity of ever becoming private owners of productive prop- 
erty proves it not to be a system of private capital owner- 
ship, but a system of enforced propertyless wage serfdom; 
for an economic system can be rightly denominated only 
by the actual economic condition of the preponderating ma- 
jority of those who live under it. 

It would be desirable for Catholics to realize these things. 
The spirit of Christianity, which abolished chattel slavery, 
is equally opposed to the serfdom of the wage system, to 
the concentration of capital ownership in the hands of a 
minority. It stands for the widespread diffusion and main- 
tenance of such ownership among the whole mass of adult 
cooperators in each nation’s industry. The prevailing eco- 
nomic system, whether judged by its actual fruits or by the 
inherent tendency of the money policy which directs it, is 
just the antithesis of all this. It would therefore be a 
patent misnomer to describe it as a Christian system. 

And if we look at the fact of private capital ownership 
itself, we are faced by two very widely prevalent miscon- 
ceptions, one in regard to its purpose, and the other in re- 
gard to the identity of the class in whom it really vests. 
(1) The former is an ethical confusion due to the uncon- 
scious moral warping of our judgment by familiarity with 
the selfish, anti-social, and ultra-individualist economic prac- 
tices of post-Reformation capitalism; (2) the latter is a 
very unfortunate and mischievous deception of the popular 
mind, contrived by a money system which cleverly cloaks 
and conceals the real seat of the economic power that is 
popularly associated with capital ownership. 

A word or two will suffice to indicate the unchristian 
ethical outlook on the matter. People commonly enough 
nowadays regard private capital ownership as an absolute 
power of controlling the capital owned, in one’s own inter- 
est; as a right to work it or not to work it practically as one 
pleases; above all, as a right to make others work it on one’s 
own terms, and thus idly draw unearned income from the 
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application of their labor to it; as entailing on the owner 
no moral or social responsibilities beyond the very meager 
ones apologetically imposed upon him by the civil law, and 
at each and all of which he resentfully grumbles as “so- 
cialistic” infringements of his “rights.” 

And the whole prevailing system of State laws concern- 
ing property, industry, and economic relations, the system 
that has. been evolved in all capitalist countries during the 
past three hundred years, has really fostered this conception 
of private property. It accords to capital owners what is 
literally a power of life and death over vast multitudes of 
their fellowmen; it has legalized for them such control and 
use (or abuse) of the sources of human sustenance as in- 
volves the continuous (but quite avoidable) submergence of 
millions below the level of bare subsistence; the fundamental 
right of every human being to fair and free access to the 
means of subsistence it has subordinated to arbitrary powers 
and privileges successfully vindicated by some human beings 
under the moral guise of rights of private property. 

Now the traditional Christian teaching on private capital 
ownership does not justify this modern conception. Such 
ownership is not an absolute and unrestricted power of con- 
trol in one’s own exclusive interest. The ownership right of 
each is conditioned and limited both intensive and extensive 
by the equally natural rights of others. 

Hence it is for each rather a Divinely entrusted steward- 
ship to be administered conducively to the common good. 
It has attached to it, independently of all positive law of 
the State, various moral obligations of charity, equity, so- 
cial, and strict justice, which govern the owner’s control of 
his capital, prescribe the terms of his cooperation with 
others for the working of it where such cooperation is re- 
quired, and the disposal of the output of such cooperation. 

God gave to mankind the sources of material wealth, ex- 
ternal goods, for the sustenance of all men through human 
labor. The equitable, peaceful, and unhampered access of 
the labor of all, either directly or indirectly, to the sources 
of wealth being the natural and necessary condition for the 
continuous achievement of this purpose, the Church pro- 
claims the institution of private capital ownership to be 
lawful because and in so far as this institution secures such 
access to, and sustenance from, the sources of wealth; and 
to be even an obligatory institution because this purpose 
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cannot be effectively achieved in human society otherwise 
than by the right administration of this system of private 
capital ownership. 

The State on its side, as the supreme temporal authority 
divinely commissioned to secure, by civil law enactment 
and enforcement, that all the citizens have equitable oppor- 
tunities of access to the means of material subsistence and 
temporal well-being, has both the right and duty to see that 
the whole system of private capital ownership, of social co- 
operation in industry, of economic production and distribu- 
tion of goods and services, of providing the financial medium 
of exchange, regulating its supply and controlling the use of 
it, be kept continuously conducive and. subservient to the 
decent human sustenance of all classes—which is a first es- 
sential of the State’s very raison d’étre, viz., the common 
good, or general social well-being. 

With nature’s bounty ever unfailing, with human mas- 
tery over her wealth sources ever increasing through scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions, with agricultural and indus- 
trial plant and processes progressively more and more capa- 
ble of an amply sufficient rate of wealth production for all, 
the peoples of the “civilized” nations live today amid poten- 
tial plenty. Hence in their actually deplorable condition 
even he who runs may read how sadly modern States must 
have failed to assert the. right and discharge the duty above 
mentioned. 

But dow in the main they have failed, in what particular 
department of economic supervision and legislation they 
have more especially allowed a right institution to be trans- 
formed, by abuse and perversion, into a veritable engine for 
tyrannical and inhuman enslavement of the masses—this is 
by no means commonly understood, even by the compara- 
tively well-informed. 

Which brings us to the other curious current misconcep- 
tion regarding the “real seat of the economic power that is 
popularly associated with capital ownership.” 

The real test of “capital” ownership—i.e., ownership of 
land, minerals, or fuel, or other natural sources, such as 
water-power, or artificial capital, such as factories, plant, or 
machinery—is the economic power of determining the use to 
be made of such capital, and of controlling the distribution 
of the product. Judged by this test, the “legal’’ owners, the 
holders of the title deeds, are not necessarily the real own- 
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ers; and indeed they are becoming less and less so according 
as that real power of economic control is passing out of their 
grasp. 

That it has been slipping from them is undeniable. And 
whither has it been migrating? To the controllers of the 
financial medium of exchange; to those who regulate, by 
credit issue and credit cancelation, the volume of money 
available to function as costs and prices in the process of in- 
dustrial production and distribution. And who are these? 
They are the directors of the Banking System and dictators 
of its policy. 

It is the Banking System, not the Government, that ef- 
fectively regulates the money supply in every civilized coun- 
try. Of course the Government regulates the volume of 
“legal tender” money. But this is a mere fraction of the 
total. circulating medium of exchange. 

The Banking System issues, in cheque money, very many 
times the volume of the legal tender supply. The former, in 
its function as a financing medium and in its effective pur- 
chasing power, is indistinguishable from the latter. When 
a bank issues a loan, it increases the total money in circula- 
tion by that amount until the loan is canceled by the bor- 
rower repaying it. 

Of course, according as the Banking System thus in- 
creases the total volume of money in circulation by loans at 
a comparatively high rate of interest, the loans come back 
into the System as deposits on which the banks pay a com- 
paratively low rate of interest, the difference furnishing the 
revenue and profits of the System. 

In this process two facts are here worthy of note. The 
first is that it is unquestionably the Banking System that 
really and effectively controls the money supply. 

In 1914 the legal tender supply of Great Britain was cer- 
tainly not more than a few hundred million pounds, nor was 
it much more in 1920, nor is it today. But the British 
banks had £900 millions deposits in 1914, and they had 
£2,000 millions deposits in 1920. That is, the supply of 
money newly created by the Banking System in the interval 
was £1,100 millions. In other words, the unrepaid loan. is- 
sues—which are money in circulation—were £1,100 millions 
more in 1920 than in 1914. 

The second fact is that all circulating money nowadays 
is really loaned and borrowed money. 
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Of course any definite sum in the possession and use of 
an individual may not have been borrowed by him; it may 
be “his,” so that ke is not paying interest on it. But it is 
part of the circulating currency, all of which is constantly 
passing through the Banking System, and on all of which 
interest is being paid by every individual in the community 
as a consumer—interest which goes’ partly to the Banking 
System and partly to those who by saving a portion of 
the stream and investing it in industrial or Government 
securities, become sharers in the financial policy of charging 
the community a money price for the use of money. 

Now new money is never issued in loans by the bank to 
help consumers to purchase the ultimate (or consumable) 
output of industry; but only to producers who will pay on it 
the interest they collect in prices from the consumers. 

And inasmuch as money already circulating can make 
more money only for those who withhold it from purchasing 
ultimate products and sell the use of it to producers (by 
saving and investing it), the inevitable tendency of this 
money policy is to divert steadily more and more of the total 
circulating current into what we may call the producers’ or 
“financial investment” channel for the purpose of making 
more money, and out of what we may call the consumers’ or 
“price expenditure” channel, which contains all the money 
available to function as prices of the ultimate products of 
industry. 

Now, put the constant operation of that tendency along- 
side this other economic fact (or “assumption,” or “princi- 
ple,” or “maxim,” or “law,” or whatever you like to call 
it), that all financial costs of production must be recovered 
in prices of ultimate (or “consumable’’) products—remem- 
bering at the same time that not only the principal but the 
interest of all bank loans to production, and of all invest- 
ments in industry, are included and written into costs to be 
recovered in prices paid for ultimate products by consumers 
—and you have one of those beautiful conundrums of our 
financing system, which orthodox professors may or may not 
explain to students of economics, but which masks the ap- 
pallingly tragic consequences of that system in a world 
where millions die of starvation in the midst of potential 
plenty because they are denied access to the bounty of na- 
ture for the means of subsistence. 

But, leaving that particular conundrum (for criticism of 
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financing policy is not my present purpose), what bearing 
has a sectional control of the money supply by the Banking 
System, together with the charging of a price for the use of 
financial credit, upon the assertion that the power of eco- 
nomic control of capital has practically passed from the 
legal capital owner (with whom it is still popularly but 
erroneously associated) and into the hands of those whe 
direct financing and banking policy? 

It has this very obvious bearing: that the mere legal 
owner of capital is wholly dependent, for his power to work 
it, and for the sort of use he will make of it, on those who 
have the giving or refusing of the financial credit without 
which no use can be made of it. If he is also himself a big 
banker or financier, a member of an interlocking directorate, 
financial and industrial, well and good; then he has the real 
power, but as a financier. If, however, he is an ordinary 
business man, of the owner-entrepreneur class, owning his 
plant, and trying to live by working it on money wholly or 
for the most part advanced to him by banks, he is no more 
an owner in the real sense (though his title deeds of legal 
ownership may be lying with the bankers) than, let us say, 
was the Irish farmer when he was the tenant-at-will of the 
landlords. 

Now anyone even moderately acquainted with the actual 
condition of industry, trade, and commerce in the modern 
world will know that these are carried on almost exclusively 
with money borrowed by the owning directors of material 
sources, plant, and processes, from the Banking System, or 
from the lenders of the money created by the Banking Sys- 
tem. 

It follows that not the wages, salaries, and earned profits 
of those who actually produce the output of industry, but 
interest and dividends for the use of financial credit or capi- 
tal, are effectively a first charge on this output; that it is not 
the actual owners of land and plant and processes, but the 
controllers of financial credit through the Banking System, 
who, by dictating the conditions on which they will advance 
or extend or contract or recall or refuse this credit, have 
and exercize the real economic power popularly attributed to 
legal capital ownership; that the legal owners are just as de- 
pendent on the credit controllers for their earned incomes 
and livelihood as are their own wage and salary employees; 
that the bank rate, or price of financial credit, at the one 
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end of the process, and the price level of the products of 
industry at the other end—on both of which their own pros- 
perity or bankruptcy depends—are absolutely beyond their 
control, the latter being determined by the amount of cir- 
culating money available for purchase of ultimate products, 
this in turn being determined by the movement of the bank 
rate, and this finally by the supreme directors of the Bank- 
ing System according to considerations dictated exclusively 
by the policy which guides their control of the money sup- 
ply. 

The legal owner of capital is therefore not usually its 
real owner. But does he not still retain his economic power 
through the command he has of financial credit by reason of 
the security of his title deed? 

Not necessarily, and not as a general rule. What de- 
termines the banker to advance financial credit is the pros- 
pect that the borrower will be able to recover for the bank 
from the community, through the agency of prices, in the 
quickest possible time, the principal advanced plus interest. 
It is not the title deeds as such, nor the capacity of the in- 
dustry or enterprise to turn out goods and services, but its 
capacity to recover through prices, with maximum celerity, 
for the bank, not merely the loan (which is distributed in 
costs), but the loan plus interest; that and that alone it 
is that decides the issue or refusal of credit for the financing 
of industry. 

But, surely, it will be urged, the industry best adapted 
to make money in this way by recovery of costs (including 
interest) through prices, is the industry best adapted to turn 
out the goods and services needed by the community? 

Such, alas! is not the case. For an industry to make 
money in that way there must be not merely a need for 
its output, but an effective demand, i.., a need backed by 
money or purchasing power in the hands of the needing 
consumers. It will not work if the consumers are also 
needy! 

Apply this to the case of agriculture. This industry is 
concerned with producing one of the prime necessaries of 
life, human food. All human beings simply must eat to live. 
But the preponderating and increasing majority, under the 
working of the capitalist financing and economic regime, 
have access to food only through the purchasing power of a 
money wage. Now where price is determined, as in the 
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absence of all price regulation it is determined in the pre- 
vailing system, by the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, and where there is question of such a necessary 
of life as human food which people must buy at whatever 
price is demanded for it, is it not obvious that the whole 
section of the cost stream distributed in wages can be con- 
stantly recovered in prices, however small the food output 
offered for sale may be, and however high the nominal or 
money figure of the wage may be—inasmuch as the vicious 
circle of price level rising with wage level is always there 
and always operative? 

But if this be so, the financiers are already making all 
the money that can be made by them through the financing 
of agriculture; for they can recover in food prices only the 
total currency they issue in wages, and this is not able to 
repay total principal and any interest worth looking for; 
and since they can make only the same interest increment 
(if any!) independently of the size of the total food output, 
they have no incentive to finance the production of more 
than will give a bare subsistence to the wage proletariat. 

They therefore prefer the financing of industries for 
whose output there is an effective demand at a price level 
that will yield them higher interest. 

These are (1) the luxury industries, such as the cinema, 
broadcasting, de luxe motors, passenger aircraft, etc., and 
(2) the capital output, as distinct from the ultimate output 
industries, inasmuch as the former can price their output 
at a figure covering handsome interest costs and pass on the 
bill to be collected from consumers of the ultimate products. 

People are wondering why tillage will not pay, why the 
farmer cannot recover his costs in prices, why money can be 
found by the bankers to finance the production of every- 
thing else in preference to the necessaries of life, why the 
bankers tell us that agricultural securities are at a discount 
for long term advances, why rising prices must follow and 
neutralize rising wages, and so on. And unfortunately, in 
the absence of an even elementary popular insight into the 
policy and working of the prevailing money system, mutual 
recrimination is the order of the day. 

The purpose of this paper is not to criticize this system, 
but merely to plead for a sincere attempt to study and un- 
derstand it on the part of those whose duty it is to concern 
themselves with the ethical and economic character of pre- 
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vailing arrangements for the production and distribution of 
the means of material well-being in human society. 

Finance is the life blood of industry; financing policy is 
at the heart of all economics. Hence no one is really quali- 
fied to speak with authority on either the ethical or the 
economic aspects of prices and wages, of earned and un- 
earned income, of labor rights and duties, or capital rights 
and duties, of the wage system or of capital ownership, who 
does not understand at least the leading implications and 
consequences of the money system under which people are 
actually living. If from whatsoever motives or on what- 
soever pretexts, our social reformers (whether Catholic, So- 
cialist, or else) and our democratic politicians and states- 
men and governments shirk this study and “let things be,” 
the “things” are doomed to drift from bad to worse. 

There has been going on since the war, in practically 
all the English-speaking countries of the world at any rate, 
a very intensive study and analysis of the whole financing 
side of the world’s heretofore accepted economic system. 
The findings of these investigations have been so far ac- 
corded but scant publicity by the world’s Press; which is in- 
telligible in a Press that subserves the prevailing policy of 
world finance. But they are at all events drawing to the 
study of finance rapidly increasing numbers of disinterested 
and opened-minded students; which is certainly all to the 
good. But the investigators are progressively formulating 
and substantiating a very grave indictment of the whole 
capitalist financing system: an indictment which certainly 
appears to explain and to fit in with the palpable facts of 
industrial and economic chaos and disaster of which all 
countries are having sad experience in our time; an indict- 
ment which tends to show that the inevitable economic 
consequences of the policy and working of this system on 
human society proves this policy to be not only unchristian, 
but inhuman. 

The gravity of such an indictment, clearly, cannot be 
over-rated. Whether it can be sustained or not, whether it 
is well-grounded or not, at all events it has not yet been 
disputed or questioned; so far it has been met by silence. 
If it be true, nothing can be gained by closing our eyes to 
it; especially as it is accompanied by constructive proposals 
for reform. If the indictment be on the other hand false, 
this too has got to be shown. 
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But one thing is certain, that without an understanding 
of the money system which actually prevails it will be im- 
possible to judge either the merits of the indictment of this 
system by the Credit Reformers, or the feasibility of the 
Social Credit alternative advocated by the Credit Reform 
Movement. 

On Catholics especially, who must be able to apply the 
fundamental principles of Social Justice to ever varying 
economic conditions, an intelligent understanding of capi- 
talist financing policy is peculiarly incumbent; for to any 
just conception of such problems as the Just Price, the Liv- 
ing Wage, Unearned Income, Usury, Diffusion of Capital 
Ownership, Industrial Cooperation, Profiteering, Combines 
and Monopolies, etc., an understanding of the money sys- 
tem, i.e., of the policy of banking, financing, and controlling 
the money supply, is obviously essential. 

It certainly calls for a more earnest, searching, and com- 
prehensive investigation than it has hitherto received. 


The Social Apostolate 
Rev. Jos—EPpH HussLeIn, S.J. 


A radio address delivered by the Dean of the St. Louis University 
School of Sociology over Station WEW, November 1, 1931. 


HE last words of the great Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII 

on the Condition of Labor are a call for instant and 
united social action, in the spirit of Christian charity on the 
part of all. They are a hurry call to arms, a roll of drums, 
and a winding of bugles, when the camp is lying at rest and 
the enemy already comes pouring through a thousand by- 
paths and defiles, while the engines of war and the armies 
of attack are steadily underway, in’ ominous progress. 

“Every one,” the Pope exclaims, “must put his hand 
to the work which falls to his share, and that at once and 
immediately, lest the evil which is already so great may by 
delay become absolutely beyond remedy.” 

Had those words been heeded when they were spoken, 
a little less than a quarter of a century before the disaster 
of the World War, then the breaking out of Bolshevism, the 
infiltration of radicalism throughout the East, the strength- 
ening of Socialism in so many parts of Europe, the labor 
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uprisings, and the terrible sieges of unemployment such as 
the world had never perhaps known before might still have 
been prevented or at least greatly lessened in their baneful 
effects upon civilization. World events would certainly have 
been far other than they actually came to be and history 
vastly different from what must now be written. 

In his rallying call the Pope demands in the first place 
instant and unselfish service for the common good from the 
rulers of the State, from Capital, and Labor: “Those who 
rule the State must use the law and the institutions of the 
country; masters and rich men must remember their duty; 
the poor, whose interests are at stake, must make every 
lawful and proper effort.’’ Thus all classes contribute their 
part to the greatly needed reconstruction of society. 

But all this, as we are constantly reminded and must 
never allow ourselves to forget, will be insufficient without 
religion: “Religion alone can destroy the evil at its root; 
all men must be persuaded that the primary thing needed 
is a return to real Christianity, in the absence of which all 
the plans and devices of the wisest will be of little avail.” 

Christianity alone, as he justly reasons, can overcome 
that excessive solicitude for earthly things which is the 
origin of all vices, that inordinate desire after riches which 
is the curse of our age. 

There is consequently all the more reason why those 
possessed of the full inheritance of the truth, and who hold 
fast to that faith which is the unmerited favor of Divine 
Grace, should not put forth their best efforts both in the 
cause of religion itself and of that special reconstruction of 
the world through Christ, which the Church has so much 
at heart, and which without religion is simply unthinkable. 
Whatever boasted material progress men may make without 
it will ultimately reap its own fruits of bitterness and dis- 
illusionment. 

While, therefore, it is to the interest of the State that 
the Church be given the fullest liberty of action, for the 
common good, it is incumbent upon its faithful, and in the 
first place upon the Bishops and the clergy, to lead in this 
struggle for religious and social betterment. 

Particularly, however, is the Pope’s heart rejoiced at the 
lay apostles among the ranks of the young workers them- 
selves; at the leaders of workingmen’s associations, striving 
to harmonize their just demands with the welfare of their 
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entire occupational group; and finally at the many young 
men, gifted with talents or wealth, and destined in future 
to hold high rank in society, and who now are answering 
the wishes of the Church and in true Christian zeal “are 
studying social problems with growing earnestness.” 

In these youths, therefore, he finds encouragement for 
his “fairest hopes that they will devote themselves entirely 
to social reforms.” Here, then, we behold his eager desires 
for social study and social action, when combined with re- 
ligious and apostolic zeal, blazing forth in all-their ardor. 

This combination of apostle and social worker is the 
ideal which the Pope would have us foster and develop in 
ourselves and others for the very reason that such men and 
women only will be able truly to benefit the modern world, 
in large parts sunk back almost into paganism. “Auxiliary 
soldiers of the Church,” is the noble name he gives to these 
workers who understand the mentality and aspirations of 
the classes among whom they labor, and “with fraternal 
charity will be able to win their hearts.” So, therefore, he 
would have workingmen themselves trained to be apostles 
among workingmen, and merchants or employers to carry 
on the selfsame mission among their fellows in the commer- 
cial and industrial fields. 

But since the duty of seeking out, selecting, and training 
these lay apostles must of necessity rest upon the clergy, it 
is obvious how well versed they themselves must be in social 
principles and problems, and what measure of time and at- 
tention they must conscientiously devote to social studies. 
“No easy task is here imposed upon the clergy,” the Pope 
admits. But for that very reason they must early be pre- 
pared for it. 


Wherefore all candidates for the Sacred Priesthood must be ade- 
quately prepared to meet it by intense study of social matters. 


There is no mistaking this solemn order here imposed as 
a sacred obligation, the care for whose fulfilment will natu- 
rally rest in a special way upon the heads of our seminaries 
throughout the world who are responsible before God for 
the result that would ensue from its non-observance, par- 
ticularly at this critical time. We are only too sadly aware 
of the consequences that have already followed in certain 
countries from lack of such training or social inspiration. 
The Pope definitely calls for a socially instructed clergy 
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which will be ready and eager for Catholic Social and Re- 
ligious action. 

But while it is the Holy Father’s insistence that every 
priest must be intimately acquainted with social problems 
by a careful preparatory study which evidently should be 
continued through his sacerdotal life, it is further assumed 
that some will be singled out to devote themselves especially 
to this work. Concerning their qualifications Pope Pius XI 
writes to the Hierarchy throughoui the world: 

“Tt is particularly necessary, however, that they whom 
you specially select and devote to this work should show 
themselves endowed with a keen sense of justice, ready to 
oppose with real manly constancy unjust claims and un- 
just actions; that they avoid every extreme with consummate 
prudence and discretion; above all that they be thoroughly 
imbued with the charity of Christ, which alone has power to 
incline men’s hearts and wills firmly and gently to the laws 
of equity and justice.” 

The clergy are exhorted to devote themselves “whole- 
heartedly to the formation of men entrusted to them,” 
utilizing “in the execution of this most priestly and apostolic 
work” all proper methods that may conduce to this end. 
The first of the means mentioned by the Holy Father is the 
instruction of youth by founding Christian associations; the 
second is the formation of study circles through which the 
knowledge of religion and of Christian social principles can 
be promoted; lastly he singles out the promotion of the 
Spiritual Exercises through lay retreats as ‘a most precious 
means of personal and of social reform.” While these latter 
are earnestly recommended for all, they are to be conducted 
most particularly for workingmen, if the Holy Father’s 
wishes shall be truly carried out. i 

But in this program of religious and ‘social education, 
as we may rightly call it, the Church would not have us 
overlook the young, and confine our attention to the adult 
alone. Such, as we know, has too frequently been the prac- 
tice in the past. On this point the Letter of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council to the Bishop of Lille, on In- 
dustrial Associations, particularly stresses the necessity of 
not postponing the “Christian social formation” of our laity 
until the years of maturity have already been reached. On 
the contrary, we must begin it in all earnestness with the 
pupils in our schools. 
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“And on this subject,” says the authoritative Vatican 
document just referred to, 


in view of a more thorough Christian social formation, and one 
more adapted to youth, the Sacred Congregation suggests that, in the 
various clubs for young men and boys and educational institutes, 
some social education suitable to the capacities of young people 
should be given, as is already done with excellent results in certain 
dioceses, the effect of such instruction will be not only to protect 
the young from the errors to which they are exposed, but also to 
make them realize the beneficent activity of the Church in the social 
sphere. 


American workers, while in general not exposed to the 
same intense propaganda of Socialism or Bolshevism as their 
European brethren in the Faith, yet, under another aspect, 
stand far more isolated and exposed. They lack the Chris- 
tian social influence of those Catholic labor unions which 
the Holy See desires to be formed wherever possible, but 
which under existing circumstances could not have been 
prudently formed in the United States. They, therefore, are 
in particular need of Christian social education in all its 
forms, and the Holy See insists upon it. A similar need 
exists in all the English-speaking countries. 

Even were the danger of Socialism and Communism far 
more remote, the Christian worker would have need of such 
education, under all circumstances, in order that he may 
correctly understand both his rights and duties; that he may 
clearly set forth and boldly defend at union meetings his 
Catholic social principles by which capital and labor alike 
are bound; and finally that he may reasonably better his 
conditions in every Christian way. For all these ends he 
requires that thorough Christian social education which the 
Church so insistently demands for him. 

But the Church, be it understood, is sincerely interested 
not merely in the spiritual but also’the material and even 
the technical progress of the workers. Thus, after urging 
the Christian social education of our Catholic youth in their 
own associations of various kinds and in Catholic educa- 
tional institutes, the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
goes on to say: “Moreover, special care should be taken 
that all, particularly the leaders of the unions, should pos- 
sess an adequate practical knowledge of technical, profes- 
sional, and economic questions.” 

The employer, of course, stands in the same need of 
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Christian social education as does the workingman, and 
often in even greater need. The Sacred Congregation of 
the Council takes no less care to instruct employers than 
their employes. 

Christian social education, therefore, is to begin at an 
early period. It is to be continued during the mature pro- 
fessional life of the worker, employer, and man of business. 
In particular it is to be solidly inculcated in our colleges 
and seminaries where future leaders in the combined re- 
ligious and social apostolate of the laity are to be formed 
with special care and thoroughness. Lastly our Christian 
Schools of Sociology must strive to carry on this work to 
its utmost development. 


Catholic Rural Life 


Rev. W. Howarp BIsHop 


An address by the President of the Catholic Rural Life Conference at 
the Ninth Annual Convention of that organization at Wichita, 
Kansas, October 20, 1931. Fr. Bishop is Pastor of St. 

Louis Church, Clarksville, Md. Text reprinted 
from the Baltimore Catholic Review. 


HE purpose of the Catholic Rural Life Conference is to 
advance the spiritual and temporal welfare of our 
Catholic rural people. 
This end is sought by discussion and when possible, by 
developing methods of dealing with the many-sided rural 


problems of our day. Do we hope to solve these problems? 
I would distinguish. 


CARES FOR SOUL AND Bopy 


Insofar as these problems are spiritual, the Conference 
has contributed powerfully toward their solution and is still 
making valuable gains. Insofar as they are purely economic, 
the Conference offers a forum to farmers themselves and all 
who are interested in their plight for the free discussion of 
their difficulties. But it differs from the ordinary discus- 
sions of the farmer’s temporal problems in that it focuses 
upon them the light of Christian teaching, as exemplified 
in the Scriptures and the great encyclicals of our Popes. 
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CHURCH SOLICITOUS FOR THEIR WELFARE 


The Church does not address herself to men as if they 
were disembodied spirits nor as if she were concerned only 
for the good of men’s souls and cared nothing for their 
temporal welfare. In this she has always imitated the ex- 
ample of her Founder Jesus Christ, who had compassion 
upon every human misery. Hence the strong urge she 
places upon her children to practise the corporal works of 
mercy along with the spiritual works. Hence the millions 
she has spent in every nation for the relief of every form of 
human suffering in her hospitals, her reformatories, her or- 
phanages, her insane asylums, her almshouses. Hence her 
loud and insistent protests against usury in one age and 
against human slavery in another. Hence in our own age, 
her defense of the rights of capital and private ownership 
against the false teaching of communism on the one hand 
and her defense of the rights of labor against the unjust 
aggressions of capital on the other. 


A RULE AND A REMEDY 


It is necessary to add that she has a deep sympathy for 
the farmers in the economic difficulties in which they are to- 
day. All of these things concern the temporal welfare of 
men and in all of them the Church is interested because 
she is here to serve men who have bodies as well as souls. 
And also for another reason: Because in her moral law 
about justice and charity she finds both a rule of conduct 
and a remedy for abuses, the application of which would 
aid men materially as well as spiritually. 

So it is not only the question of the debenture plan or 
the equalization free or tariff revision or the adjustment of 
the tax burden that our conference is interested in. It is all 
of these things and more. It is what help the principles 
of Christianity, so generally ignored in most discussions of 
this matter, can give toward the solution of the problems 
while these mechanical adjustments are being agitated. 


CHIEF WEALTH OF THE FARMS 


But to assume that his economic difficulties constitute 
the farmer’s only or his chief problem would be a grave mis- 
take. Economic problems concern only that form of wealth 
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that can be measured in dollars and cents, but the chief 
wealth of our American farms is not of this kind. 

It is not the wheat crop or the corn crop or the live- 
stock or the gold that so inadequately pays for them that 
makes our farms worth while. If it were, they would all 
have been deserted ten years ago. The true wealth of the 
farms is in the homes and children, and it is a wealth that 
cannot be computed by any standard known to men. 


Tue Home Is THE FOUNDATION 


The farm that produces good home life and good citi- 
zens is a success, even if financially it is only a step ahead 
of the sheriff. On the other hand, a farm that does not 
produce these things, generally speaking, will not be finan- 
cially successful in the best of times. The home with its 
family of children is the crux of the farm situation because 
it is the heart of the farm. 

I make no reference to corporation farming because it 
has never become general and perhaps never will. It is not 
Smith, Jones & Company, Inc., but Mother and Father and 
Harry and Mary and Ben right on down te the little six 
year old who brings in kindling wood for the kitchen fire. 


SACRIFICE PropucEs HAPPINESS 


All are producers, none are slackers, and the motive 
power that urges them on is not dollars so much as it is love, 
the love inspired by God Himself in the first farm family 
He ever made. Perhaps this is why a farming project can 
hold out longer against hard times than an urban industry. 
The firm that conducts it is bound together by the strongest 
ties of loyalty that the known to man or God. Personal 
sacrifices are part of the daily program and its highest 
gains are counted in a currency more »recious than gold. 

There have been tendencies toward judging farm success 
by efficiency standards that recognize nothing but a money 
recompense as valid pay for toil. But the more we go by 
such standards of success the more hopeless farming be- 
comes as a means of livelihood and a way of life. 


HicHER VALUES MEAN Most 


So while men are very properly striving to bring a fair 
adjustment of the farmers’ economic opportunities, and while 
we go the full length in sympathy and cooperation with 
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these efforts, yet we do not hesitate to throw the chief em- 
phasis of our work upon the higher values of the home 
and family. We do this because the higher values are the 
most satisfying in the long run—the kind of things men 
gladly spend money to obtain, when they can get them for 
money, and the kind of things that money cannot buy. But 
we also do it because the husbanding of these values will 
make a powerful contribution toward the material success 
so much desired by men. 


RELicious EDUCATION NEEDED 


Let us see, for example, what some of these higher 
values are which our conference is trying to protect. 

There are the intellectual values of education and cul- 
ture, and there are the spiritual values of family and com- 
munity loyalty, purity, reverence, industry, love, and Faith 
to sustain them all. These are the things that bring happi- 
ness and peace. But are not these also the things which 
can go far toward achieving material success? 

But even on the farm with its fine foundation for char- 
acter training, spiritual values can be lost through lack of 
emphasis in education or destroyed by the godless teaching 
of the age with its divorce and birth control and sex freedom 
propaganda. The Church believes in safeguarding the home 
against such dangers by religious education and it has 
been one of the chief concerns of this conference to make it 
possible for religious education to be brought to the most 
isolated family in the most scattered community in the land. 


A THREE-Fotp EpucATION 


The education we foster is of three kinds: Child educa- 
tion, which is provided in parochial schools and vacation 
and correspondence schools; parent education, pursued 
through study clubs and the spread of printed literature; 
and community education to eliminate prejudice due to 
misunderstandings about our Faith on the part of outsiders. 

Each of these forms of education is devised to maintain 
the higher values of life in the country, but none of them 
neglects the lower economic values. 

In the matter of child education we urge not only the 
teaching of religion, but the introduction of agricultural 
clubs for boys and girls to teach the best methods of farm- 
ing. 
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Parent education concerns itself with the preparation of 
adults for the great work of rearing children to be good 
Christian citizens, but it also includes the best and cheapest 
methods of making the home a pleasant place to live. 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION PROMOTED 


If we ask pastors to establish confraternities of Christian 
Doctrine to make the Church better known and more re- 
spected in the community, we are by that very fact pre- 
paring the way for closer community cooperation in buying 
and selling. Real cooperation must have a strong under- 
pinning of good will and charity if it would succeed. 

The Conference goes still farther in the direction of 
organized cooperation by urging the further development 
of the parish credit union to render it adaptable to the 
rural parishes of the United States, for the credit union, in 
addition to its other advantages, is an excellent school of 
cooperation. 


CALLS FOR HONEST DEALING 


And while we are on the subject of cooperation let me 
say that here is a movement for greater material success 
to which the Church is glad to give its hearty endorsement, 
because by its very nature it must tend to make better 
citizens and better men of those who resort to it. 

Along with the insistence upon a high grade of perfec- 
tion in the products with which it deals, cooperation also 
calls for honest dealing in its members and its leaders and 
best of all a spirit of mutual helpfulness that draws the 
farmer out of the intense individualism which is one of his 
greatest hindrances today. It takes away cut-throat compe- 
tition, which is pagan, and substitutes brotherly love, which 
is Christian. 

INDORSES COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Our conference is whole-heartedly behind the cooperative 
movement because in it self-interest goes hand in hand with 
the interests of neighbors, and men learn that they can help 
themselves most by helping others too. 

According to this system, heeding the Christian pre- 
cepts of “love your neighbor as yourself” and “bear ye one 
another’s burdens” fulfills the law of enlightened economic 
enterprise at the same time that it fulfills the law of Christ. 
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